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The Iranian Festivals Adopted by the Christians 
and Condemned by the Jews 

By S. H. Taqizadeh 

ITIHE Zoroastrian calendar which was in official use in the Sasanian 
times in Iran is conveniently called “ Young Avestan This 
system of time-reckoning, which was adopted by the Persian govern¬ 
ment in the Achsemenian period and most probably about III b.c., 1 
was introduced later in Cappadocia and Armenia. The date of its 
introduction in Armenia is not known. According to Moses of Khorene, 
the famous Armenian historian (ii, 59), the order (or succession) 
of the weeks, months, and years which was unknown to the Armenians 
was regulated by Ardashes II, king of Armenia. Gutschmid ( Kleine 
Schriften , iii, p. 209 n.) is inclined to identify this king with the historic 
king Tiridates, the founder of the Armenian branch of the Arsacid 
dynasty and a contemporary of Nero. But the names of the 10th 
and 12th Arm. months point to an earlier date for the said intro¬ 
duction. The former is called “ Mareri ”, which name according to 
Mar quart’s conjecture ( Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Bran, 
p. 205) is derived from Maidhyairya, the well-known Avestan season 
festival or gdhanbdr, which was originally in the 10th Persian 
month and remained there till the time of the first of the 120 yearly 
intercalations, which must have taken place (if carried out regularly) 
about 321 b.c. The name of the 12th Armenian month is “ Hrotic’ ”, 
which is believed 2 to be the Armenian form of Frotlgan-Fordlgan, the 
Persian feast better known as Fravardlgdn, the words being derived 
from the O.Pers. fravarti, Avestan fravashi. The month is so named 
because the five supplementary or Gatha days consecrated to the cult 
of the fravashis were at the end of that month. These Gatha days 
were originally appended to the end of the 12th Persian month, and 
they remained there till the time of the first intercalation, when they 
were transferred to the end of the 1st Persian month. The present 
name of the 1st month, Fravardln, must have been given to that 

1 See Old Iranian Calendar by the present writer, publ. by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1938. 

2 See P. de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 160 ; Marquart* Das Nauroz in 
Modi's Memorial Volume , 1930, p. 720. 
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month after that intercalation, i.e. after 321 b.c. 1 The name of the 
1st Cappadocian month, “ Artana ”, derived from the same word 
( fravarli ) may have been also adopted by that people after the same 
date (321), perhaps following the Persians in renaming the month ; 
the original introduction of the Iranian calendar in Cappadocia can 
hardly be put as late as the Macedonian period. 

Although the epagomenae in the Armenian year, unlike the Persian, 
were never moved forward and they remained always fixed at the 
end of the last (12th) Armenian month, the name Hrotic’ may have 
been nevertheless given to the latter when the epagomenae were even 
in the Persian year still at the end of the last month, i.e. before 
321 b.c. 

The Armenians kept using their vague year and old months even 
after the conversion of the Arm. nation to Christianity towards the 
end of the third and the beginning of the fourth century, for many 
hundred years. 2 They have, however, abolished the old pagan festivals 
or transformed them into Christian feasts, as we will see. 

The Persian Feasts and the Syrians 

The Persian calendar must have been certainly much spread among, 
and well-known to the Semitic peoples of the East. The Mandseans 
used and still use exactly the same calendar, only with different month- 
names, 3 and the Syrian Christians of the Persian empire in Sasanian 
times, especially the Nestorians, who were independent of the Western 
churches, were also familiar with it. These Eastern Syrians used, no 
doubt, for their time reckoning either the lunar Syrian months with 
the lunisolar year, most probably according to the Babylonian calendar 
(up to the fourth and in some cases to the fifth century), or the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar with the Syrian month-names corresponding 
with the Julian months (after the third century). 4 But at the same time 
they were not only well acquainted with the Persian system of time 
reckoning but also they used certainly Persian eras and dates often 
in their civil life and in their writings, and sometimes even in their 
religious records. 

1 The original name may have been Nausard, as this was kept with different 
spelling in the names of the first Soghdian, Kh w arazmian and Armenian first month. 

2 Even a thousand years later their use had not ceased. 

3 See BSOS., ix, 3, pp. 603-619. 

4 The Julian calendar is used in the old Syrian martyrology publ. by W. Wright, 
which was composed before a.d. 412, the date of the manuscript. 
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We find for instance in the records of the Nestorian synods trans¬ 
lated into French by J. B. Chabot 1 (p. 318) that Mar Aba “ composed 
these religious writings in the month Tlr of the 13th year of Khosrau 
the first In the same book (p. 320), in the course of the record of 

the Synod of Mar Aba the 1st, it is said that “ in the month of 
Teshri I, which is the month of Tlr in the 10th year of Khosrau the 
king of kings . . . Also in the Syrian records (acts) of the Persian 
martyrs the Persian feast Frordigan (the ten days from 26 Aban 
to the 5th day of the epagomense) is mentioned in the course of the 
story of the martyrdom of Grighor as falling in the Syrian month 
Adar in the 30th year of Kavat the Persian king. 2 As a matter of 
fact this Persian feast fell in a.d. 518 on 7th-16th March-Adar. 

Moreover the Nestorians called the beginning of one of their 
ecclesiastical divisions of the year (considered by them as the beginning 
of the summer) by the name Nausardel , 3 which name, as Noldeke 
first explained correctly (Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden , p. 408, n.), is a compound word composed of the Iranian 
word Nausard, meaning the New Year, and the Semitic word el (God), 
and it means the New Year of God or the religious New Year. Noldeke 
thinks that this name was adopted by the Nestorians in a.d. 485 on 
the occasion of their constituent synod in Beth Lapat. 4 They must 
have arranged and fixed there and then the calendar of their church, 
etc. In that year (485) one of the Nestorian Shavu’as (the seven 
weekly divisions of the year), 5 which was perhaps the first of these 

1 Synodicon Oriental ou recMieil de Synodes Nestoriens , Notices et extraits des manu- 
scrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale et autres bibliotheques, tome 37. 

2 See G. Hoffmann, Auszuge aus syrischen Akten persischer Mdrtyrer , Abh. f. die 
Kunde d. Morgenlandes, vol. vii, p. 79. 

3 See W. Wright, Catalogue of the Syrian Manuscripts in the Brit. Mus.> ccxlvi 
and cclvi. The first book is copied in the eleventh century. In both manuscripts, 
according to Wright, “ the Sunday that ends the Week of the Apostles ” is called 
Nusardll. The 6th Sunday after Pentecost is called Apostles’ Sunday and the week 
following it is “ Apostles’ Week ”. According to Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale , the 
Friday of this week was consecrated by the Nestorians to the memory of the seventy- 
two disciples, and the next Sunday which is the 7th after, and 8th with the inclusion 
of Pentecost, is for the commemoration of the twelve Apostles and is called Nausardel. 

4 It is not quite clear to me to which synod Noldeke refers. So far as I can trace 
the only Nestorian Synod convened in Beth-Lapat in the time referred to was the 
assembly held by the turbulent Bishop Bar Sauma. But as this assembly was not 
recognized by the Nestorians as a synod and its decisions were annulled the following 
year by a legally constituted Synod, it can hardly be called a constituent and “an 
important ” Synod. However, not being a competent judge on the history of the 
Nestorian Church, I refrain from disputing the statement of Noldeke on this matter. 

5 The Nestorian church year is based on Easter and is divided into nine periods 
of “ seven weeks ”, though some of the divisions are not strictly of seven weeks* length. 
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divisions at that time 1 and which is called the summer Shavu’a, began 
on 28th July. The first day of this summer “ Seven-Weeks ” corre¬ 
sponds to the seventh Sunday after Pentecost (the Sunday con¬ 
cluding the week of the Apostles = Dominica complementi hebdo¬ 
mads Apostolorum). Noldeke suggests that, since in the same year 
(485) the Persian New Year fell on 23rd July, i.e. just a few days 
before the said Sunday, the Nestorians gave to the first day of their 
summer, which was the first Sunday after the Persian New Year, 
the name of the latter, only attaching the word el to distinguish it 
from the civil year. 

However, if the institution of the Nestorian feast Nausardel, or 
rather its acquiring this name, really occurred in 485 and not at 
an earlier or later date when the 7th Sunday after Pentecost was 
exactly coinciding with the Persian New Year (e.g. in 455 both fell 
on 31st July and in 560 on 4th July), another and perhaps better 
conjecture may be proposed as follows : 

Nausard was not the name of the Persian New Year or 
the well-known Nauruz (the 1st day of the month Fravardln 
= the Lesser Nauruz) but it was rather the name of the 
Greater Nauruz, which was celebrated on the 6th day of the 
month Fravardln and corresponded to the 1st day of the Armenian 
month Navasard and the Sogdian Nausard and the Kh w arazmian 
Nausarc (all of them possibly named after the 1st day). This day 
was the greatest of all the days of the year for the Iranians, 2 and as 
a matter of fact it corresponded to the original Persian New Year’s 
Day. After the first intercalation took place in the Persian year and 
consequently the beginning of the year was moved five days back, 
this real New Year’s Day became the sixth day of the year. But the 
Persians still kept celebrating this day as a second Nauruz (the 
Greater) which always marked the place of the original New Year, 
just as the Indian Parsis (of course only the Shahanshahis) keep the 
6th day of their 12th month for a similar reason. After carrying 

This kind of church year, which is not limited to the Nestorians, is so constructed that 
it extends by weeks from Easter Sunday. This church year is the basis for the 
anniversaries of the martyrs, etc., and is not connected with the secular year. For 
more details see The Catholicos of the East and his People , by A. J. Maclean and W. H. 
Browne, London, 1892. 

1 However in the old Nestorian martyrology mentioned above the year begins 
as in later times with December. 

2 There is a special Pahlavi booklet on the many great qualities and privileges 
of this day. 
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out an intercalation of one month in their civil year about a.d. 1131, 
by which their New Year’s Day was moved one month forward, these 
Parsis continued to celebrate the day, which marked the place of 
their old Nauruz (or the Nauruz of the Kadimis) and fell henceforth 
on the 6th day of their present Asfanddrmadh mdh , under the name 
of Nauruz i Zavuli or Darya i Nauruz or according to some version 
Avardad sal , a wrong spelling or misreading of Khordad sal (cf. 
Kharegat, in Modi’s Memorial Volume, p. 118). Thus the 
beginning of the “ Summer ” (or perhaps also the New Year) 
of the Nestorians and their religious feast “ of 12 Apostles ” 
was most probably not named after the Persian New Year or 
Nauruz (the Lesser), but rather after the Persian *Nausard (or 
the Greater Nauruz), with which it strictly corresponded in that 
year (485), for this Persian feast-day fell in the same year on Sunday 
the 28th July, which also was the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 

The practice of the Nestorians to sprinkle each other with water 
on Nausardel Day 1 also confirms the above theory, as the Persian 
practice of pouring water on each other on the 6th day (the day of 
Khordad) of Fravardin (i.e. the Greater Nauruz or the *Nausard 
day) is well-known and attested by Biruni, Khushyar and others (the 
practice of sabb al-ma ’). 2 Of course the Nestorian Nausardel and 
the Persian *Nausard, after having fallen on one and the same day 
in 485, parted from each other, as the former, depending on Easter 
Sunday, was a movable feast, 3 and it advanced or retreated according 
to the oscillation of Easter, and the latter (the Persian feast) was 
dependent on the Persian vague year which receded against the 
Julian year one day each four years. 4 

From what is stated above it follows that one of the Christian 
festivals of a famous church, celebrated for more than fourteen 
centuries, was instituted under the influence of, and named after, the 
Persian festival, though a new religious character (the commemoration 
of the Apostles) is attributed to it. The Christian Armenians, on 


4 See Maclean and Browne, op. eit., p. 349. 

2 The practice of sprinkling of the water is recorded by the old authors also in 
Nauruz as well as on some other Persian festivals; but Biruni, whose chapter on the 
Persian festivals is based on the books of much older authors (a list of whom is to be 
found in the Istanbul complete manuscript of Biruni’s chronology, p. 228). discusses 
more fully the said practice as having been instituted on the Greater Nauruz and gives 
many reasons for it. 

3 And not fixed in the Julian year, as Noldeke seems to suppose. 

4 The Nausardel fell in the following year (486) on 13th July. 
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the other hand, made the same day (the 7th Sunday after Pentecost) 
a substitute for their older pagan (perhaps also Zoroastrian) feast, 
calling it the Christian feast of the Transfiguration, as we shall see. 

The Persian Feasts and Jews 

The Nausard as a Persian feast distinct from Nauruz is 
mentioned in the Talmud. In the part of this work called 
Aboda Zara , where the pagan feasts are discussed and their 
observance is condemned, three Persian feasts are mentioned. 
The names of these feasts, though not correctly spelt, are by no means 
enigmatic. In the Babylonian Talmud 1 the number is four and the 
names are very mutilated, as Lazarus Goldschmidt, the translator of 
the Talmud into German, also points out. 2 But in the Talmud of 
Jerusalem, 3 where only three Median feasts are mentioned, the names 
are given comparatively more clearly. They are : Nusardi, Triaski 
and Moharneki, which can be easily recognized as Nausard, Tlrakan 
and Mihrakan, as these identifications have already been made by 
several scholars. 4 The four Persian feasts mentioned in the Babylonian 
Talmud are certainly also the same feasts as those given 
in the Talmud of Jerusalem, only with the inclusion of Nauruz 
in the group. They are : Mutardi, Turyaskai, Muharnekai, and 
Muharin. 5 The second and third offer no difficulty and they are 
certainly the Tlrakan and Mihrakan. The first is most probably a 
miswriting for Musardi, a form of Nusardi among the Aramaic-speaking 
people of Mesopotamia. As a matter of fact both words are given 
as meaning in Aramaic the New Year and sprinkling of water as well 
as the first fruit of dates, and Musardi is in fact the same word as 
Nusardi with n changed to m. 6 The application of the word to the first 
ripened cluster of dates was perhaps from the time when the season 

1 The Babylonian Talmud , Engl, translation edited by Rabbi J. Epstein, London, 
1935 ; Avoda Zara , transl. by A. Mishcon, p. 59 (116). 

2 Vol. 9 of his translation, I, iii (116), p. 468 n. 

3 Talmud de Jerusalem , traduit par Moise Schwab, Paris, 1889, vol. ii, p. 182. 

4 P. de Lagarde ( Purim , 25-27) and Kohut ( Les fetes Persanes et Babyloniennes 
dans les Talmuds de Babylon et de Jerusaleme , Revue des Etudes Juives , xxiv, pp. 256- 
271) have recognized rightly the second and third. Scheftelowitz {Die Entstehung der 
manichdischen Religion . . ., p. 9) traces the second name (Tireyaski) to a supposed 
Pahlavi word *Tireyazake or * the reverence of Tir ’. 

5 According to the reading of A. Mishcon. 

6 See Bar Bahlul 1037; Bar Ali No. 5563, p. 219; Th. Hyde, Historia religionis . . ., 
p. 188; Lagarde, Prsetermissorum , p. 51; the same, Semitica, i, 65; the same, Purim , 
p. 25 ; G. Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 60 n., where some more references are given; Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum, p. 421; Smith, Supplement, p. 208. 
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of its yielding (usually in Mesopotamia about the end of July or the 
early part of August) coincided with the early days of the Persian 
year, i.e. in the fifth century, to which period also the book of 
Agathangelos in its present form belongs. This author calls the first 
days of the Armenian Navasard the time of the appearance of the 
first fruits. 1 The 1st day of Navasard fell on 1st August in a.d. 468-471. 

The fourth word in the Babylonian Talmud must be a greatly 
mutilated form of Nauruz, again with the change in the initial letter 
from n into m, as Kohut (op. cit.) also has rightly suggested. 2 The 
suggestion of this author concerning Mutardi and its identification 
with Maidhydirya is, however, not a happy one. 

In the Talmud of Jerusalem there is also mention of Nauruz. 
After giving the names of the above-mentioned three “ Median ” feasts 
it is stated there (op. cit., ii, 182) that “ the feast of Nauruz fell in 
Pars on the 2nd day of Adar and in Media on the 20th Adar 

The feast of Nusardi mentioned in the Talmud of Jerusalem 
must be again the Greater Nauruz or the 6th day of the Persian year 
{vide supra). But the feast of Nauruz mentioned there cannot be 
identified with the Persian New Year’s Day, as the Persian year did 
not begin in the first days of the Jewish month Adar after the middle 
of the third century b.c. and before the end of the eleventh century a.d. 
The composition of the Talmud can, however, by no means be put 
as early as the former nor as late as the latter date. The statement 
about Nauruz in Talmud is attributed to Nahman b. Jacob through 
Huna, both of whom (called Babylonian) flourished in the third century 
a.d. 3 Therefore this feast cannot refer to the Persian New Year, which 
was in that century in September. Was the word (Nauruz) used in the 
sense of the beginning of the religious and fixed Persian year, which 
began always immediately after the epagomenae ? 4 If so, then the 
time of the composition of that part of the Talmud which contains 
the above-mentioned passages can be put at a.d. 261 or 264, when 
the 2nd day of the Jewish month Adar corresponded with the 1st day 
of the Persian month Shahrevar, which month immediately followed 
the epagomenae at that time and hence was considered as the VihezaJcik 


1 Langlois, Collection des historiens . . . de VArmenie, i, 178. 

2 Lagarde ( Purim , p. 27) tries to connect the word with Fordlgan (the well-known 
Persian festival), though this needs the supposition of a too great change in the word. 

3 See the Jewish Encyclopaedia. 

4 This agrees roughly with Lagarde’s conjecture in the matter but not with regard 
to the word. 
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Nauruz. Both fell on 19th February in the former year (261) and 
on 18th February in the latter year (264). 

As to the correspondence of Nauruz in Media with the 20th day 
of Adar, if this has been also in the same year, I can offer no explana¬ 
tion unless one may suppose that in some parts of the country the 
Farvardin Day (the 19th) of that civil month which corresponded 
to the ecclesiastical (fixed) month of Farvardin was considered as the 
religious Fravardigan (the 19th day of the month Farvardin) and 
was celebrated as this. 1 The Jewish authors may have then con¬ 
founded this “ Fravardigan ” (the 19th day) with the famous 
“ Fravardigan 5 5 feast of 5 (the epagomenae) or 10 days which precedes 
the beginning of the vihezakik Farvardin or the religious Nauruz 
and then with that Nauruz itself. 2 The distance in time between 
the Nauruz and Fravardigan day (the 19th) is 18 days, i.e. just as 
much as between the 2nd and 20th day of the Jewish month Adar. 
It is hardly possible to take “ Nauruz ” here as meaning the beginning 
of the spring, as Noldeke is inclined to interpret the word generally 
in that sense (op. cit., p. 407, n. 2) and as seems to be also the opinion 
of Gutschmid. 3 

The Persian Origin of Some Armenian Feasts 

As is already stated, the Armenians did not give up their old 
calendar after their conversion to Christianity. However, like many 
other Christian peoples they transformed some (or even most) of 
their popular pagan feasts into Christian feasts. We learn from 
Agathangelos (cxix) that Gregory the Illuminator, who was responsible 
for the wholesale conversion of the .Armenians to Christianity, con¬ 
secrated the 1st day of the month Navasard (the Armenian New 
Year’s Day), which used to be the feast of Amanor, 4 to the commemora- 

1 According to D. E. Karaka ( History of the Parsis, London, 1884, vol. i, p. 151) 
the same ceremonies in honour of the “ fravashis ” which is performed on 19th Far¬ 
vardin is also repeated on the 19th day of the month Adhur (the 9th month), which 
after the last intercalation remained always as representing the fixed ( vihezakik) 
Farvardin. Also according to the Pahlavi Rivdydt the ceremony relating to the 
anniversary of a deceased man in the case of the exact date of the death not being 
known must be performed on the 19th Adhur (see Nyberg, Texte zum mazdayasnischen 
Kalender, pp. 44-5). 

2 Both Fravardigans (the epagomenae and the 19th day of the first month) are 
consecrated to the memory of the dead. 

3 Kleine Schriften, iii, 212. 

4 This was the feast of Vanator (in later sources Armazd), and it was the great 
Arm. feast said to have been instituted by the king Vagharsh (a.d. 178-198) see 
History of Armenia by Moses of Khorene, ii, 66. 

vol. x. part 3. 
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tion of John the Baptist and St. Athenogenes (Athanagines). The 
same author mentions (cxv) another feast which was instituted by 
the same Gregory on the 7th day of Sahmi, the 3rd Armenian month, 
for the same saints. This date was, according to Agathangelos, the day 
on which the churches built by Gregory for lodging the relics of the 
said saints brought by him from Caesarea were inaugurated. 1 A later 
author, Gregory Asharuni (or Arsharuni), who wrote about a.d. 690, 2 
however states 3 4 that this second feast also had been originally the 
feast of another Arm. deity named Wahe-Wahean, “ the gold¬ 
finding, gold-mother demon, 55 4 and that the former (1st Navasard) was 
the feast of Armazd. He adds also two more feasts of the Arm. 
church to the list of the metamorphoses of the old pagan feasts of 
Armenia. These are the days of the Annunciation (? Assumption) of 
the Theotokos on 15th Navasard, 5 which took the place of the feast 
of Anahit, and Wardavarh 6 or the Arm. feast of the Transfiguration, 
which had been the feast of Aphrodite. Gregory Asharuni attributes 
the Christianization of all these four feasts to the Illuminator. 7 

The transformation of the pagan feasts in Armenia into Christian 
feasts is certainly a fact, but the question of its being carried out by 
Gregory the Illuminator himself is by no means certain. The final 
composition of the book of Agathangelos was, according to Gutschmid, 8 
most probably accomplished about the middle of the fifth century. 


1 According to Langlois (op. eit., p. 176 n.) this feast is now celebrated by the 
Armenians on the 2nd Sunday after the Pentecost. If this was really the same feast 
and it was made later dependent upon the Pentecost, this transference may have 
happened some time in the ninth or tenth century, e.g. in 909 when the 7th Sahmi fell 
on the 2nd Sunday after Pentecost. But according to Nilles (op. cit., ii, 580) this 
Sunday is the day of the commemoration of St. Gregory’s ascent from the pit. 
The old Arm. calendar, however, puts the said ascent on 14th (or 13th) Sahmi. 

2 d. 714. 

3 Quoted by Conybeare in his Rituale Armenorum , p. 510. 

4 According to Toumebize, Histoire politique et religieuse de V Armenie , p. 148, 
this feast was in honour of the triad of the Arm. deities Vahagn, Anahit, and Astlik. 
But the source of this information is not given. 

5 The same date for this feast is given also in an older document, namely the old 
Arm. Lectionary publ. by Conybeare. 

6 The name is transcribed by different authors in different ways : Wardawarh 
(Conybeare), Vardadzri, “ the name of the deity which was the patron of the day ” 
(Macler, ERE. Festivals ), Vartavarh (Holweck, Gath . Encyc.), Vastavar (Chardin, 
see below). 

7 The statements of F. Macler, in his article on the Arm. “ Festivals ” in ERE., 
relating to the origin and the places of the feasts in the year do not seem to be based 
on the old and reliable documents. He must have taken his details from the uncritical 
works of some of the modern Armenian writers. 

8 Kleine Schriften, iii, p. 383. 
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Therefore the reinstitution of the two feasts mentioned by him must 
have taken place perhaps not later than the fourth century, and 
probably about a.d. 356-9, when the 1st day of the Arm. year 
synchronized with the traditional date of the Christian feast of John’s 
death (29th August). The above date (356-9) may be also, as Conybeare 
suggests, 1 “ connected with the 200 years’ Canon of Andreas, brother 
of Magnus the Bishop, which began in 353 and was the basis of the 
Armenian ecclesiastic calendar up to 552.” 2 The date also fits with 
the fact that according to the old Arm. sources (quoted by Conybeare, 
op. cit., pp. 508-515) the Armenians in the matter of their lectionary 
and most of their older feasts followed the Church of Jerusalem and 
that according to some Arm. tradition many of these feasts were 
instituted by St. Cyril, the Bishop of Jerusalem, who flourished in 
the middle of the fourth century. The other Christian feasts were 
probably substituted for the pagan feasts on different occasions and 
dates. For instance the transformation of the feast of Anahit, which 
had been on 15th Navasard, into that of the Theotokos must have taken 
place either in a.d. 468-471, when the 15th day of Navasard corre¬ 
sponded exactly with the 15th August, the canonical day of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, or some years earlier or later in the 
period during which the two months Navasard and August, though 
only roughly corresponding with each other, were considered as 
parallels. 3 

The time of adopting the day of the feast of Aphrodite for the 
Transfiguration is, however, not so easy to discover. We will discuss 
this at some length later. 

It is noteworthy that the old pagan feasts, which were baptized 
as Christian feasts in memory of the saints, remained where they were 

1 Op. cit., p. 511. He puts it, however, wrongly at 352-6. 

2 Another theory based on the supposition that 7th Sahmi was made the feast of 
the commemoration of the beheading of John and 1st Navasard that of his birth 
would be also fitting so far as the days are concerned. The interval between 24th June, 
the traditional date of John’s birth, and 29th September, the day of his death, is exactly 
as much as between the 1st Navasard'and the 7th Sahmi (sixty-five days). But this 
would bring the date of the institution (or the adoption) of these two feasts down to 
a.d. 620-3, a date incompatible with the mention of the feasts by Agathangelos. 

3 The dates of the feasts given in the menologies or calendars composed after the 
eleventh century are all adapted to the fixed Arm. year on the basis of 1st Navasard 
= 11th August and have nothing to do with the original places of the feasts in the Arm. 
vague year. Therefore the conclusions based by some authors (e.g. Conybeare, op. cit., 
p. 511) on the equation of those Arm. dates with the Julian dates given in these 
documents, according to which the year 432 (or rather one of the four preceding 
years) was the date of the original adoption of the feasts, are obviously wrong. 
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in the Armenian months and vague year. Their synchronizing with 
the Julian dates of the Christian feasts had taken place only at the 
time of their adoption in the old Arm. calendar or their reinstitution 
by the Arm. Church. But after that time the Arm. and Julian dates 
of the feasts parted from each other, the Armenian following the 
retrogression of the vague year. For instance we find in the old Arm. 
calendar published by Conybeare (op. cit., pp. 527-8) the feast of 
John the Baptist still on 1st Navasard and that of the Theotokos on 
the 15th of the same month and that of John and Athanagines on 
7th Sahmi. This calendar is certainly of a later date than the eighth 
century, 1 as it contains the days of the commemoration of some 
of the later martyrs. 2 In the ninth century, however, the 1st date 
of Navasard was in the Julian months May-April and was about 
five months before the day of the commemoration of John by the 
other churches who followed the Julian calendar and celebrated it 
on a stable date (29th August). 

In the same Arm. calendar (or menology) we find another feast 
which may be considered of Iranian origin. It is the feast of St. George 
the Soldier. Gutschmid (Kleine Schriften, iii, pp. 173-204) has tried 
to prove that this Cappadocian saint was no other than Mithra the 
ancient Iranian deity. 3 As a matter of fact the day consecrated to 


1 The manuscript is copied in a.d. 1287. 

2 David Duinensis, Vahan of Golthn, Sahak and Joseph of Karin and Atom and 
his fellows have there their days of commemoration. The first was martyred about 
680, the second in 737, the third (two martyrs) in the first-third of the ninth century, 
while the fourth, if identical with Adorn and his six companions martyred by the order 
of Bogha in 852-3, belongs to the second half of the ninth century. It is curious 
that while the martyrdom of Vahan is recorded in the Arm. sources as having 
happened on 17th March and 27th of the Arm. month Mareri, i.e. the 10th month (see 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologie armenienne, etc., p. 242, quoting from the 
Petite Bible armenienne ), the above-mentioned calendar puts it on 27th Margatz, i.e. 
the 11th month. This date could not correspond to 17th March before a.d. 860 and to 
28th March (given by Nilles as the date of the martyrdom) before 816. The corre¬ 
spondence between 27th Mareri and 17th March agrees with the time of martyrdom, 
i.e. 737. 

3 Although the theory of Gutschmid is disputed by some later authors such as 
Krumbacher in Abh. d. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1911, p. 304, and Fr. Cumont in Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, v ol. 114 (1936), pp. 5-41, where the acts of St. George and their 
“ Judsso-mazdean sources ” are discussed, the substance of Gutschmid’s thesis still, 
I think, holds good. Cumont himself in a later artick -+ Journal of Roman Studies, 
vol. 27, 1937, pp. 63-71 (St. George and Mithra, “ the Cattle-thief ”), while rejecting the 
opinion of those who regarded the Saint himself as “ purely mythical ”, is in complete 
agreement as to St. George being “ the successor of Mithra ” and expressly states 
that the Saint “ has taken the place ” of the said god and has become “ the heir to 
his legend ”. 
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this saint in that Arm. calendar is 21st Mehek (Mehekan), i.e. exactly 
the same day which in the Persian calendar is the feast of Mithra. 
The Arm. Mehekan corresponds to the Persian month Mihr, and 
21st Mihr in the Persian calendar is the Greater Mihrakan feast in 
honour of Mithra. 1 


Vardavar 

The Armenian feast Varda var is not the feast of a saint, but is 
the Arm. feast of Transfiguration. This festival curiously enough did 
not follow the old Arm. months nor is it fixed in the Julian year, 
but was and still is connected with Easter. It is celebrated on 
7th Sunday after the Pentecost, i.e. on the same day as the Nestorian 
feast Nausardel (vide supra). This place of Vardavar in the year is 
attested by old Arm. documents. Ter Israel in his Armenian synaxarion 
written in 1316 puts it there 2 ; and the above-mentioned Arm. bishop 
Gregory Asharuni, in the commentary which he wrote to an 
old Arm. lectionary in the seventh century (see Conybeare, op. cit., 
p. 510), states that the old feast was in summer. The 
synaxarion is arranged according to the fixed Arm. year 
reformed by John the Deacon in 1084 and is based on the 
correspondence of the 1st Navasard with 11th August. Ter Israel 
speaks of the Arm. feast of Transfiguration under the 1st day of 
Avelic (the Arm. epagomenae or five supplementary days at the 
end of the year) of the fixed year, corresponding to 6th August. But 
the author states that this day is the feast of Transfiguration with 
the Christian churches other than the Armenian and that the Arm. 
feast is celebrated on the Sunday, the 50th day from Pentecost. 3 
The absence of Vardavar from the old Arm. calendars published by 


1 The time of the adoption of this Mithra feast is not known. However, if it was 
adopted first by the Romans from Cappadocia and was later introduced from the 
pagan Roman religion into Christianity, then the date fixed for it (24th April) may 
be due not solely to the astronomical reason (the sun’s being in Taurus) explained by 
Gutschmid (loc. cit., p. 210) but also or rather related to the time of its first adoption 
by the Romans. The 24th April corresponded with the 21st day of the Cappadocian 
month Mithri in a.d. 204-7. In 207 the day (24th April) was also a Friday, i.e. the 
traditional week-day of the martyrdom. The date agrees with the time of the rapid 
spread of Mithraism in the Roman Empire. 

2 Le Synaxaire Armenien publie et traduit par G. Bay an, Patrologia Orientalis, 
vol. 21, pp. 841 ff. 

3 Nilles (op. cit., ii, 588) states that the Armenian calendar puts the feast of 
Transfiguration, in agreement with the Greek and Roman menologies, on 6th August, 
but “ according to our calendar ” it is celebrated on the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
This statement seems to be due to a misunderstanding. 
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Conybeare is due only to the fact that this feast, being a movable one, 
could not have place in a menology, which was not a calendar for a 
particular year but was applicable to all years. 1 

The Eastern (or Greek) church celebrates the feast of Transfigura¬ 
tion on 6th August; and we have proof of this practice as far back as 
in the tenth century, at the close of which Birunfs chronology was 
composed. 2 

As to the cause of this difference in the date of the celebration 
of the feast the question is not simple or easy to answer. Moreover 
the Transfiguration appears, according to the narrative of the Gospel, 
to have happened not long before the Holy Week (Holweck, in the 
Catholic Encycl. puts it in February or March). No satisfactory 
explanation for the transference of the feast of the commemoration 
of that event to 6th August or to the 7th Sunday after Pentecost is 
given. Ter Israel’s attempt at an explanation of both dates for the 
different churches is not successful and his theories are fantastic 
(op. cit.). 

Vardavar is one of the five cardinal feasts of the Armenians called 
by them daghavar, and it is celebrated for three days. That the feast 
of Transfiguration was adopted by the other Christian churches from 
the Armenian Vardavar, as some authors believe, 3 may be not without 
foundation. But if the latter has been always celebrated on the 7th 
Sunday after Pentecost, it could at no time fall on the 6th August 
to be transferred and fixed there. According to Ter Israel (op. cit.) 
the principle in this Christian feast was that it was the end of the 
fasting of the Apostles. The period of the 44 Fast of the Apostles ” 
is of very different length with the different churches. 4 While in the 
modern calendars of the Greco-Melkites 5 it is given as of sixteen or 

1 Again, since this feast is celebrated in summer and it falls always between 28th 
June and 1st August (n.s.), it could not be connected with the Arm. vague year, which 
moves through all the seasons of the solar year. Neither Easter nor any other movable 
feast connected with the Easter, such as Ascension Day, Pentecost, etc., is to be found 
in these calendars. 

2 See chronology, pp. 300 and 310. 

3 Nilles (ii, 563) reverses this theory and believes that the Arm. feast is trans¬ 
ferred from 6th August to the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 

4 See Nilles, Calendarium Manuale, ii, pp. 456-9. Rev. Dr. W. Telfer writes to me 
that the Orthodox church keeps the feast of the Apostles Peter and Paul on 29th June, 
and that on the 9th day after Pentecost it begins a fast which is kept up until the 
said feast of the Apostles. Therefore this fast, which is in essence a summer post- 
Pentecost fast and is therefore called the fast of the Apostles, varies in length between 
eight and forty-two days. 

5 See Nilles, p. 456. 
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twenty-one days’ duration, it had been of forty-six days’ length with 
the same church as well as with the Nestorian church in old times, 1 
and from the above-mentioned statement of Ter Israel it appears 
that it was forty-nine days with the Armenians. Also the different 
churches in the old time were not in agreement as to the time of its 
beginning and of its ending. According to the Nestorians (and pre¬ 
sumably also the Armenians) the Fast of the Apostles began on 
Monday which immediately followed the Pentecost Sunday, but 
according to the Melkite or the Byzantine Orthodox church (in the 
tenth century) 2 it began ten days after Pentecost. 3 

If the Greek church has adopted the feast of Transfiguration from 
the Armenians but put it at the end of the Fast of the Apostles 
according to its own reckoning of the length of the fast, then this 
could fall on 6th August, when the Pentecost was on 11th June. This 
happened in a.d. 349, 360, 444, 607, 691, and 702, and the adoption 
may well have taken place in one of the first three mentioned years. 
Holweck in his article “ Transfiguration ” in the Catholic Encyclopaedia , 
while doubting the Armenian origin of the feast of Transfiguration, 4 
is, however, of the opinion that “ it probably originated in the fourth 
or fifth century in place of some pagan nature-feast somewhere in 
the highlands of Asia ”. He adds that this feast is celebrated in the 
different parts of Europe in different times (27th July, 17th March, 
3rd September), and that, while it has been a feast of the first rank with 
the Syrian Church and also an important one with the Greek Church, 
it was only extended to the Catholic Church by Calixtus III in 1456 
in memory of the Hungarian victory over the Turks in Belgrade 
(6th August, 1456). 

The Original Place of the Feast in the Year 

As to the date of transformation of this feast from a pagan into a 
Christian festival, it can hardly be before the beginning of the fifth 
century, 5 because it is not mentioned in Agathangelos’s book on the 
history of the reign of king Tirdat and the preaching of Gregory the 

1 Birum, Chronology, pp. 308 and 311. 

2 When Birunl composed his chronology. 

3 Birunl, loc. cit. This fast is spoken of as that of Twelve Apostles. It was not 
connected with the names of Peter and Paul as the later Orthodox “ Fast of the 
Apostles ” seems to be. 

4 The doubt is apparently based on the absence of the Arm. feast in the old Arm. 
calendars publ. by Conybeare, which ground, as we have seen, is not a sound one. 

5 Nilles (op. cit., ii, 563) puts this transformation in the early fourth century. 
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Illuminator. But the date cannot be fixed without ascertaining 
the place of the pagan feast in the old Arm. calendar before the Arm. 
conversion, which place is not definitely known. The pagan feast is 
said to have been celebrated in honour of Aphrodite. 1 No Persian 
feast in honour of Aphrodite is known to us. The name of the feast is 
also connected with roses. 2 A feast of roses is mentioned by Birum 
among the festivals of the Greek Church (Melkite) as being celebrated 
on 4th May. Also I have come across some other feasts connected 
with roses either in Persia, such as are related by travellers, 3 or in 
Syria, 4 but none of these agrees with the Arm. feast in time for the 
identification. If the latter was of Iranian origin and the Arm. Astlik- 
Aphrodite was identical with (the Persian) Anahita and in fact 
another form of the Arm. Anahit, 5 then the feast of Vardavar may 
be supposed to have originally corresponded with the Persian feast 
celebrated on the 19th day of the 12th month, which was called “ the 
Nauruz of the rivers and running waters ” (the 19th day of Asfan- 
darmadh), when according to Birum the Persians used to throw 
perfume and rose-water, etc., in the rivers. 6 Anahit or Ardvi 
sura-Anahita was also in origin the deity of the waters. Also the 19th 
day of each Armenian month is said to have been consecrated to Anahit 
(see ERE., i, p. 797). This identity of the Arm. and Pers. feasts is 
however, only a possibility and nothing more. But should it prove 
to be an acceptable conjecture, the time of the Christianization of 
the feast of Vardavar may be then sought in the fifth century, when in 
some years, such as 425, 439, and 481, the 7th Sunday after Pentecost 
corresponded with the 19th day of the 12th Armenian month. 


1 Ter Israel (op. cit.) states that the “ Pagan Armenians ” used to celebrate on 
this day (Vardavar) the feast of Aphrodite and to say that she is a virgin born of the 
blood and foam of the sea and to call her “she who has the fingers of roses and golden 
branch ” and that they used to scatter roses in this feast. Also according to Gregory 
Asharuni (loc. cit.) “ ... in summer they (the pagan Arms.) feasted the Lady Aphrodite, 
and they prattled the following silly story, that because of her awful beauty 
and delicacy whithersoever she ran from the sole of her feet there fell drops of blood ; 
and in the footsteps rose and myrtle shrubs shot up from the ground.” 

2 “ Rose-flame ” or “ she who blows the roses ” or “ she who makes the roses 
grow ” or “ rose-kindling ” according to the interpretation of the different authors. 

3 Pietro della Valle, ii, 115, p. 406 ; Franklin, i, p. 84, and Herbert, p. 406. 

4 See the story of the feast of the Harranian pagans in honour of Venus on 4th 
Kanun I and the use of the dry roses in al-Fihrist , 324. 

5 The Arm. Anahit is usually made the counterpart of the Grecian Artemis. 

6 Op. cit., p. 230. According to Chardin ( Voyage , vii, p. 261) the Armenians of 
Isfahan used on the day of Vastavar (Vardavar) to pelt (sprinkle) each other in the 
churches and in all houses with rose-water and flowers. 
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Another conjecture concerning the feast of Vardavar may be, 
however, proposed, which is perhaps not only a better theory than 
the one discussed above but also a rather more probable and reasonable 
one. It is to be supposed that this pagan feast was quite independent 
of the Armenian vague year and was just a summer (or mid-summer) 
feast similar to (though perhaps later in time than) the Persian feast 
Mai dhy oishoma (mid-summer feast). It used probably to be celebrated 
some time in the summer, as this is expressly affirmed by Asharuni. 
When it was changed into a Christian feast it was connected with the 
Easter-Sunday (the 14th Sunday after Easter), so that this might keep 
it more or less in summer, whereas the Arm. year was liable to retro¬ 
gression in all seasons. The 7th Sunday after Pentecost was apparently 
also considered by the Christians as the culminating point of the 
summer. We have seen that the Nestorians called it the beginning 
of their summer “ Septenary ” (seven weekly divisions), and the 
Fast of the Apostles, with which it was apparently connected, was in 
fact, as it is already said, a summer post-Pentecostal fast. Thus the 
pagan mid-summer feast was, when it was sanctioned by the Armenian 
Church, transformed into a Christian feast for the commemoration 
of the transfiguration of Jesus on Mount Tabor, 1 and it was fixed 
on the VII Dominica jpost-Pentecost, which day also falls always in 
summer and at its latest possible dates near the middle of that season. 
The Arm. custom of sprinkling each other with water in Vardavar 
(attested by Conybeare and by an older author quoted by him, op. cit., 
p. 511), as well as the same usage with the Nestorians in their Nausardel, 
which is identical with Vardavar, 2 is certainly a practice of the summer 
feast. According to the Zoroastrian genesis God created the water 
in the season of Maidhyoishoma. Also the Persians had the practice 
of immersion in water in their feast of Tirakan, 3 which originally was 
the day immediately preceding Mai dhy oishoma (or the day before). 
On the other hand the Oriental Aphrodite (who is sometimes identified 
with Anaitis) in the Greek mythology was, like the Persian Ardvi 
sura-Anahita (Anaitis), closely connected with water. 4 

1 Matthew, xvii, 2, 

2 The adoption of this feast by one of the two churches (the Armenian and the 
Nestorian) from the other, in spite of such a great similarity in practice and the 
coincidence in time, can hardly be conceived owing to the great antagonism between 
the two sects, though a common Christian origin going back to the time before the 
Council of Ephesus is not impossible to suppose. 

3 Birum, op. cit., p. 221. 

4 Also the rose was one of the Oriental attributes of Aphrodite. 
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Now if it was really in Armenia that the feast of Transfiguration 
was first instituted, the Orthodox Church in adopting it from there 
naturally did not need to connect this summer festival with the 
Easter system of movable feasts, because this church, unlike the 
Armenian, was already using a fixed year (of the Julian calendar). 
Therefore the feast of mid-summer could be easily fixed exactly in 
the middle point of the astronomical summer, which, in the fourth 
to sixth century, fell on 6th August. 

The statement of some of the modern authors to the effect that 
Yardavar was originally a feast celebrated at the Arm. Avelic (the 
epagomenae) is, so far as I know, not based on any old document. 
It is rather an error arisen, I think, from the confusion made between 
the old Arm. vague year and the later fixed year introduced by John 
the Deacon, the founder of the Little Arm. era, in 1084 a.d., when, 
as stated above, the 1st day of Navasard was fixed on 11th August. 
In this new calendar the Arm. Avelic begins always on 6th August, 
i.e. just on the day on which the Orthodox and Syrian churches cele¬ 
brate the feast of Transfiguration. But the later calendar has nothing 
to do with the old Arm. year, nor was the 6th August the Arm. feast, 
which never ceased to be celebrated on the 7th Sunday after Pentecost. 
Moreover the epagomenae of the Persian and Sogdian years were 
consecrated to the souls of the pious men (fravashis ); and if the 
Armenian supplementary days had a similar character, they could 
hardly be related to the Armenian counterpart of Aphrodite. Indeed 
Vardavar coincided at some time with the 1st day of Avelic, e.g. in 
a.d. 455 and 560, as well as with its second day in 552 (the epoch of the 
Arm. Great Era). But these coincidences were not more than just 
incidental synchronizings. 

Another Arm. feast is mentioned by Macler in ERE. {Armenia) 
by the name of Vicak, which name he translates by “ fate ” and of which 
he states that it was apparently also one; of the surviving and trans¬ 
formed pagan feasts and that it is now celebrated from the Ascension 
Day to Pentecost. No source or authority is given and no identification 
with an Iranian feast can be proposed. 

The Date of the Adoption 

Although the Arm. pagan feasts discussed above seem to have 
been adopted as Christian feasts by the Arm. church in different 
times, yet the official sanction of these adoptions, as well as the fixing 
of their places in the Arm. year, must have taken place at the time of 
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the convention of one of the Arm. councils or synods. These synods, 
besides deciding on many disputed questions, often established canons 
and regulated rites, and may well have established new practices 
and instituted or adopted new Christian festivals. We know of eight 
of these synods which were held between a.d. 365 and 600. The most 
fitting among them for this kind of reform, however, seem to be those 
convened by Sahak, the great Arm. Catholicos and reformer and chief 
composer of the Arm. canon known by his name, in 426 and possibly 
also 432. This famous Armenian Father with the co-operation of 
Mesrop inaugurated a new era of national culture in Armenia. 1 

The Memory of the End of Armenian Independence 

Indeed the time was in many respects perhaps the most important 
epoch of Arm. history and a turning point. For it was not only the 
period in which the Arm. script was drawn up (chiefly by Mesrop), 
the Greek works were translated into Armenian, the Bible was rendered 
into the national idiom, and, as Gutschmid has pointed out, 2 the last 
of the Orthodox Councils recognized by the Armenians (that of 
Ephesus) was assembled, but it was also the time when, as already 
said, the independence of the country and the national kingdom came 
to an end. In this last respect the date was of such great and national 
importance that the memory of that greatest event, from the political 
point of view of the nation, and of that particular year (428 or 429 or 
430) must have been still fully alive more than six centuries later, 
when the Arm. fixed year was instituted by John the Deacon in 1084. 
The founder of the Arm. Little Era and of the stable year in adopting 

1 They not only sent some of their learned disciples to Edessa and Constantinople 
to secure and collect the important religious books, to translate those written in Syrian 
and Greek language into Armenian and to transcribe those already written in the 
Armenian language but with Syrian script into the newly invented Armenian writing, 
a work which took seven years to accomplish, but in the meantime they began also 
to work on regulating the church ceremonies. They compiled the Breviary , appointing 
the services for the Dominical Feasts and those for the saints, the Liturgy , the Book 
of Church Hymns , the Ritual and the Calendar (see J. Issaverdens, Armenia and the 
Armenians , vol. ii, p. 71). Then Sahak convened the assembly of bishops in the city 
of Vagharshabat (Valarshapat) in which canons were proposed and accepted, 
particularly for the reform of the discipline of the Church. This synod was held in 
426 and another following it is said to be convened again by Sahak in Ashtihat in 
432 (though the actual convention of this second synod is disputed). Although the 
independence (or semi-independence) of the Arm. state (in Persarmenia) came to an 
end just at this time, the independence of the Arm. church and the beginning of the 
national culture and literature of the Christian period, generally called the golden age 
of Arm. literature, dates from this epoch. 

2 Vber das Iranische Jahr ...» Kleine Schriften , iii, p. 209. 
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the correspondence of 1st Navasard = 11th August for the new calendar 
has simply put the Arm. year hack where it was in the last year of 
the independent Arm. kingdom. 1 The Julian date on which the Arm. 
New Year had fallen in that memorable year was chosen to be hence¬ 
forth the date of the beginning of the fixed year (which had mainly 
to serve as a norm for menology). 

Perhaps the learned Armenians of later times even believed that 
the Arm. year had been a fixed year in the time of the Arsacid kings 
of Armenia 2 and that it became a vague year only after the fall of 
the kingdom, just as the learned Persians of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries (e.g. Birum) believed that the Persian year had always, in 
the pre-Islamic times, begun in June, because they knew that it 
began in June at the time of Yazdegerd III, the last Sasanian king. 
The Persians, or many of them, especially the Zoroastrians, made even 
the year in which the Sasanian dynasty ceased to reign, i.e. the date of 
the death of the last ruler of that house (652), their era by which they 
reckoned for many hundred years. 3 

John may have also reached the conclusion of 1st Navasard 
= 11th August through the fixed places of some Christian feasts in the 
Arm. vague year (possibly fixed there in the time of Sahak), which 
places he found corresponding in his time to the Julian dates about 
five and half months earlier than the fixed places of those feasts in the 
Julian year. But I have no definite knowledge of such feasts and their 
places in the vague year, and the old Arm. calendar published by 
Conybeare (loc. cit., pp. 527-8) does not help in this connection. 
Also Malikshah’s reform of the Persian calendar and his adopting a 

1 As a matter of fact the Arm. New Year in the years 428-431 corresponded to 
11th August (Julian), whereas at the time of the institution of the new calendar 
(1084) the 1st Navasard fell on 29th February. 

2 Possibly a vague idea of the beginning of the year in autumn in the oldest times (?) 
and the correspondence of the 11th August to the beginning of the autumn in the 
system of Julius Caesar strengthened that belief (of an old fixed year commencing in 
August). The old Persian (Achaemenian) year began most probably in autumn, and 
Gutschmid thinks that even the old Avestan year began also in this season (loc. cit., 
p. 211). If the oldest Arm. year really began with the month Mehekan instead of 
Navasard, as Marquart believes, when he states that he can prove that the traces of 
this usage are to be found in the Arm. language of the fifth century a.d. ( Untersuchung 
zur Geschichte von Eran, p. 134, n.), then this would be a further proof for the original 
autumnal beginning of the year, as Mehekan fell in the older times (perhaps at the 
time of the adoption of the Avestan calendar by the Armenians) in September and 
August. 

3 This is the Magian era, which seems to have been in the first post-Sasanian 
centuries more in use than the era of Yazdegerd, which began with the accession of that 
monarch to the throne (see BSOS ., ix, 918-922). 
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fixed year in place of the vague one used up to his time, and particularly 
his putting the beginning of the Persian year back where, it was 
believed, the Persian fixed ( vihezakik ) year of the old time used to be, 
may have had some influence on John’s reform of the Arm. calendar 
according to the same principles. 1 The reform of the Seljuq king 
took place only five years earlier than that of John. 

In any case the first half or rather the second quarter of the fifth 
century seems to be a very probable time for most of the Arm. festivals 
and commemorative feasts of saints and martyrs to have been 
regulated, new Christian feasts already in usage by the mother Church 
or other churches adopted by the Arm. Church and new Armenian 
feasts instituted, as well as for the Christianization of the old Arm. 
pagan feasts. 

The Armenian Great Era 

The beginning of the Arm. Great era in a.d. 552, when an assembly 
under Moses II the Arm. Catholicos decided to create a national era 
and to compose an Easter cycle for the future, might be also supposed 
to be a suitable date for the composition and sanction of the Arm. 
menology and martyrology. But it is doubtful if this assembly, besides 
instituting the era, dealt with anything except the said cycle, which 
was to be a continuation of the 200 years’ cycle of Andrew of 
Byzantium (a.d. 352). The latter was, in its turn, also a continuation 
of the cycles composed by Anatolios in 277. The new Paschal cycle was 
worked out by Aeas of Alexandria for the next 532 years, at the end 
of which period John the Deacon instituted the new calendar of the 
fixed year in 1084, as we have seen. 2 

The necessity for creating a new era in a.d. 552 was, I think, 
possibly felt on account of the gradual increasing of the divergence 
between the years of the Seleucidan era used by most of the Christians 
at that time and the Arm. years. In the sixth century the Sel. date 
of every Arm. year in the period between the middle of July and 
1st October of each year was higher by one than that of the Greek 
year. Therefore the reckoning by the Sel. era and Arm. years was 
becoming increasingly confusing. 

1 The idea of adopting a fixed year did, however, not occur first to John or 
Malikshah. The earlier attempt of Anastasius the Arm. Catholicos (661-7) in the case 
of the Armenian and that of Caliph al-Mu‘tadid (892-902) in the case of the Persian year 
either failed to succeed or did not find general acceptance. 

2 The expiration of the said period (of 532 years) at 1084 may have been the 
principal motive of John’s reform. 
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Since in spite of the Arm. Church becoming independent of that 
of Caesarea toward the end of fourth century, the Arm. ritual and 
liturgy had in great part apparently followed the practice of the 
Eastern churches of Constantinople, Antioch, and especially Jerusalem 
before a.d, 451 (the date of the Chalcedonian Council), and after that 
date of the great schism they must have been closely related with 
the rites of the other Monophysite churches such as the Jacobite, 
Coptic, and Abyssinian, a careful comparison of the menologies and 
synaxaria of the said churches, which are based on the Julian or 
Egyptian calendar, with the old Arm. lectionary and calendars men¬ 
tioned above, may help in fixing the approximate dates of the 
adoption by the Arm. church of the commemorative feast of each 
saint and martyr which may be a common feast of both churches. 

The Wisdom of Transforming the Pagan Feasts 

The transformation of the pagan popular beliefs and practices 
into Christian is not limited to the Armenian Church. A thorough 
research in this question may reveal such an origin for some religious 
feasts in the Christian commemorative calendars of the other churches, 
as well as for some more of the Arm. feasts, and may prove that they 
have been adopted with the purpose of abolishing the worship of the 
deities they were consecrated to and of keeping the popular practice 
by the natural means of consecrating the feasts to the saints of the 
new faith. This was by no means considered by the Christians as 
just an approval of the old order, by which a deity of the pagan 
pantheon stepped into the list of saints or martyrs of the new religion, 
as the Manichaean Faustus considered it to be. He accused the Catholics 
of transforming the idols of the heathens into martyrs and worshipping 
them with the same rites as before. 1 This feature is a natural 
phenomenon in the history of religions, and instances of it can be 
easily discovered in the other monotheistic religions. In Christianity 
mention is already made of St. George of Cappadocia, and another 
example may be found in St. Nicholas and his great similarity to 
Poseidon. Also Athenogenes, the martyr, whose commemoration is 
on 17th July, has according to Gutschmid (Kleine Schriften , iii, p. 414) 
the character of an old mythical hero and seems to be a Christian 
personification of the Arm. Yahagn or the Greek Hercules. This 

1 St. Augustine, Contra Faustum, xx, c. See the article Agape in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 
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explains the Arm. tradition mentioned above as to the transforming 
of the pagan feast in honour of Wahewahe (or Yahagn) on 7th Sahmi 
into the commemorative feast of Athenogenes the martyr. 1 Even 
Christmas is believed to have taken the place of the Natalis invicti 
(a feast of Mithra). 

* 9fs * 

As to the question of the Iranian origin of the Arm. feasts, it can 
be taken as almost certain in the case of the 1st Navasard, the feast 
of Arm. Yanatur (who in spite of his apparent Arm. originality is 
most probably not different from Arm. Armazd or the Persian 
Ohrmazd), transformed into that of John the Baptist, and in the case 
of that of 15th Navasard or the feast of Anahit, 2 as well as perhaps 
in the case of 7th Sahmi or the feast of Wahewahean, possibly another 
form of Vahagn, which is believed to be the same as the Iranian 
Vorothraghna. 3 The feast of Vardavar, as we have seen, was con¬ 
secrated to Aphrodite, who must be the Arm. Astlik. Gelzer believes 
that the latter is of Syrian origin, and he approves the suggestion of 
G. Hoffmann to the effect that it is the Arm. translation of the Syrian 
Kaukabat , the epithet of Belt!. But the close relation of Astlik to Vahagn 
—the temple of the former was the bedroom of the latter, she being 
the beloved of him—on the one hand, and the similarity of Aphrodite- 
Astlik to the Iranian Anahita in its later form (as Venus) on the other, 
make the possibility of Astlik-Aphrodite being a Doppelganger of 
Anahit not excluded. 4 


1 Cumont, in bis article “ L’archeveche de Pedachtoe et le sacrifice du faon ” 
in Byzantion, vi, 526 ff., discusses the similarities between Athenogenes and the 
Grecian Artemis, the Cappadocian Ma and the Persian Anaitis, and especially between 
the animal sacrifice offered to the said pagan deities and the Christian Saint. 

2 Doubt is sometimes expressed as to the identity of the Iranian Anahita 
and Arm. Anahit, but I believe not with convincing argument. 

3 Lagarde, Armen. Stud., 141. 

4 Ter Israel ( Patrologia Orientalis , vol. 5, p. 433) states that Anahit was considered 
as the daughter of Armazd and is the same as Aphrodite of the Greeks. For more 
details about the deities of pagan Armenia and their origin see H. Gelzer, “ Zur 
armenischen Gotterlehre ” (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen d. K. Sachs. Gesell. d. JFrss., 
vol. 48, 1896, pp. 99-148) ; Windischmann, “ Die persische Anahita ” ( Abh. d. K. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss ., 1856) ; Anikinian, ERE. (Armenia) ; F. R. Tournebize in 
Dictionnaire d'histoire et de geographie ecclesiastique of Bourdillart (Armenie); L. Petit 
in Dictionnaire de theologie catholique of Vacant (Armenie). The books of A. Carrier, 
Les huit sanctuaires de VArmenie pa'ienne , and of Emin, Recherches sur le paganisme 
armenien , were not available to me. 



